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RECORDING THE WOMEN’S SERVICES 


BY PEGI NICOL MACLEOD 


ie 


HE subject material of women in the 
bgt. has pattern and colour 
suited to the needs of moderns. The 
faces recall Botticelli, or Murillo or even 
Leonardo and call for realistic treat- 
ment. Yet the pictures painted of them 
today are for their daughters also. This 
is another problem. Being documents, 
being history, they should be done in 
terms that will be understood by their 
children. I can’t by any means suggest 
that I achieved the right style when I 
did my brief paragraphs in paint. It 
isn’t easy when one is out of uniform 
to grasp the whole story of their lives. 
‘Only if all the women -painters in 
Canada were to cover all the activities 


Opposite: 
“Fling along in 
summer blue” 
Water colour 


Right: 
“Pattern and 
colour suited 
the needs of 
moderns” 


Water colour 


of all the Women’s Divisions could this 
story ever be depicted properly. 

The artist who does this job must 
learn movement in unison; to see the 
effect of khaki against a group of autumn 
trees. A friend of mine feared the dull- 
ness of khaki for painting. But they are 
live women inside those uniforms. Per- 
sonal life is not submerged in khaki. It 
is sharpened and enhanced. Personalities 
are more vivid. Experience shared is 
ecstatic in happiness, softened in mis- 
fortune. Nearly every girl I met was 
married, with a man abroad or on the seas. 

When we come to the kitchens and 
galleys where the foods are prepared 
for these war-changed girls, we arrive 


at a group of animated Brueghels. In the 
C.W.A.C. barracks, the colours were his, 
golden walls with scarlet trim setting 
off white aprons wrapped round husky 
figures, white coifs and aluminum 
kettles, and rosy khaki cotton for gen- 
eral duty uniforms. Then there was 
cerulean blue for W.R.C.N. stewards 
dealing with yard-square pans of stews 
and custards, baskets of cutlets, of sea 
salmon, silver and vermilion. All these 
colours I put down as best I could. Here 
in the galleys life was joyous with the 
girls singing, amazingly agreeable under 
their hanging pots and sieves. 

Once I remarked upon the comfort of 
zippered overalls on a Britannia-like 
C.W.A.C., who was scraping cutlets and 


“Khaki against a group of autunm trees.” 
g 


undoing hens in the chill of the refriger- 
ator. She had been A.W.O.L. and was 
embarrassed by my congratulations, for 
the costume was a punishment. 

“Salty” she said, when I started to 
draw my first young rating in the 
W.R.C.N. Her blonde brush of hair 
stood up out of her starched collar. I 
asked what was the customary angle of 
the flat white pancake on her head. 
“Salty” she said and salty she was. Saucy 
they were, too, as they poured out of 
the navy building on Cartier Square in 
Ottawa. A sailor shoved a brood of 
them my way, where they mustered into 
a jumbo navy bus called “Block Buster.” 
They were sweet, too, and that is true 
of all these girls. 
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“A parade of the blue Dianas.’ 


Among painters, only a modern escap- 
ist could avoid being stimulated by the 
sight of a parade of the blue Dianas 
of the Air Force moving behind their 
leading Diana, she in turn behind a 
motorcycle policeman clearing a path 
through the traffic on a merchant street 
in Ottawa. What a subject for a Dufy 
painting! I could see Dufy taking a wide 
impasto of blue on his palette knife and 
making a broad band of it on his canvas, 
drawing into it the distinctive details 
and outline of the airwomen, with a 
varying background of sauntering civi- 
lians, slightly droopy, like zoot suits. 

This was only one of many subjects. 
For example, those women of the W.R. 
C.N., moving across Connaught Place. 
With glittering eyes, sharp, smart and 
tall, three officers fling along in summer 
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blue, three tricorns sailing across a sea 
of pavement, silhouetted against the dis- 
tant bridge, dodging red tramcars and 
army jeeps, Goya-esque against an El 
Greco ground in a Raoul Dufy Ottawa. 


The woman in uniform is a chapter 
omitted from the painting being done 
by official artists for the Canadian War 
Records. It is unfair enough to leave out 
the mothers of soldiers, the nurses, the 
factory girls. What an obvious flaw to 
neglect also the women in the armed 
services. 

Editor’s Note.—In the absence of any 
official provision for the commissioning 
of artists in the Women’s Services, the 
National Gallery last summer arranged 
for Pegi Nicol MacLeod to make a 
general study of their activities. 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY 


BY MARGARET TUCKER 


Bees has been a prevalent feeling in 
the last few years that the standard 
of the R.C.A. has fallen down rather 
badly, that it is a tired exhibition, overly- 
academic, lacking in vitality. One can 
hardly claim that these charges do not 
still apply although the general opinion 
seems to be that this show has more 
vitality than the one presented a year ago. 


The weakest part of this exhibition is 
the portraiture; here the tired academic 
tradition does, indeed, raise its weary 
head once again. Why does this kind of 
portraiture, which involves many good 
things, such as a certain dignity and 
technical dexterity, have to be so dull? 
The figures are staring-eyed, obviously 
posing and looking as if they were un- 
happily holding their breath. There is 
little feeling either of substance or char- 
acter. There are, of course, some excep- 
tions, such as Lilias T. Newton’s delight- 
fully spontaneous and relaxed presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Walter Gordon, and Fran- 
cesco Iarento’s study entitled “Mechanic, 
Joliette, P.Q.” But the portraiture, in 
general, is flaccid and unconvincing 
and unfortunately it is the first thing 
that strikes you as you walk into the 


by a tiny farmhouse perched unprotected 
on top of a hill. L. A. C. Panton’s 
canvases show a looser, freer technique 


than before with a captivating rhythmic 
quality. 

On the whole, the water colours strike 
a higher average than the oils. They are 
simpler, more integrated in composition 
and more confident in technique. One 
does not feel here as one does with many 
of the oils, that the artists are striving 
for a grandiose effect which does not 
quite succeed. There are no portraits 
among the water colours. The subjects 
chosen are simple and handled with 
pleasure and a willingness to experiment 
in technical effects—old ships and houses, 
nets drying in a fishing village, brick 
kilns, a naval gun plant, streets by night. 

The most striking piece among the 
sculpture is Emanuel Hahn’s large cruci- 
fix. The figure is over life size. It was 
designed to be cast in a light coloured 
metal, mounted on an oak cross to hang 
outside the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist at Bracebridge. A crucifix is al- 
ways a difficult subject, as people have 
preconceived ideas of what it should 
look like. Mr. Hahn has maintained an 
excellent balance between a warm human 
quality and kingly magnificence. The 
figure is dressed in the ecclesiastical 


outstanding piece among these is the 
portrait head of André Biéler by Mrs. 
Marjorie Winslow, in which a mobile, 


, robes of the High Anglican Church. But P 
galleries. There atts however, many the robes are handled with such dignity “, 
excellent pieces among the ot, Le onl simplicity that they in no way is 

z Hallam’s atmospheric study “North of  getract from ‘the religious spirit of the 

sa Manitoulin,” with its rich texture and -figure. The face has a sense of gentleness a 
luminous, though subdued, colour fully and resignation, of infinite patience and si 
conveys the haunting quality of early understanding. It is one of the most c 
morning; Leslie Coppold’s “Terrebonne” impressive things Mr. Hahn has done. e 
has a sense of infinite distance in the The rest of the sculpture consists en- A 
rolling land and endless sky, given scale _ tirely of busts and torsos and perhaps the n 
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Marjorie Winstow. Portrait Head of André Bieler. 


pensive quality in the tilted head, raised 
eyebrows and slightly pouting mouth 
is very attractive. 

The display of graphic art is small 
and one notices particularly the lovely 
singing lines and colour of W. J. Phillips’ 
colour woodcut “Beaver Lodge” and an 
excellent charcoal drawing by Rowley 
Murphy entitled “Young Canadian Sea- 
man.” 

One cannot help a certain feeling of 
irritation when studying many of the 
individual pieces in the exhibition. By 


and large, they strike a note of dull 
mediocrity — pleasant but uninspired. 
One wishes that the artists would exert 
themselves to realize more fully their 
own artistic capacities and the possibili- 
ties of their subjects. One painting will 
embody a good idea but fall down tech- 
nically, another will have excellent bits 
here and there but lack unity and cohe- 
sion. This is so often a fault of our 
Canadian exhibitions—they strike a 
moderately good average but so seldom 
rise above it. 
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Paintings Featured in School Broadcasts 


The National Gallery has recently added these two new subjects to its set 
of colour reproductions, which are being used by teachers and pupils in 
connection with the series of national school broadcasts, “Adventures in 
Canadian Painting”. 


A. Y. Jackson 


The Beothic 
Bache Post, 
Ellesmere Isla 
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YOUNG MANITOBA 


TAKES 


TO 


BY MARION W. ABRA 


This is the second of two articles on art activities 
in Manitoba. New developments in other regions 
of the Dominion will be covered in succeeding issues. 


T 1s A clear, cold Manitoba winter 
morning. The mercury stands stub- 
bornly at thirty below. Into the Winni- 
Art Gallery bursts a class of Grade 
III school children, like a flock of snow 
birds. A little fellow of eight stands for 
a moment thoughtfully before a statue 
of Venus de Milo. The nakedness, and 
particularly the unfortunate disability 
of the goddess arouses his instant sym- 
pathy. He seizes upon the one possible 
explanation—“I know! They froze off, 
didn’t they?” 

Thus spontaneously and without pre- 
possession does youth approach art. The 
incident is one of many, equally amusing, 
which supply dynamic force to an ex- 
periment still comparatively in its in- 
fancy, although well-established at the 
point it has reached. Six years ago the 
Junior League of Winnipeg, working 
under guidance from Mr. LeMoine 
FitzGerald, Principal of the Winnipeg 
School of Art, and in co-operation with 
the Board of the Art Gallery and the 
Superintendent of Public Schools, under- 
took a venture aimed to bring art down 
from the heights to take up residence in 
the impressionable minds of school chil- 
dren. The League assumed responsibility 
for providing a part-time instructress, a 
graduate of the Art School, who was to 
work with one of the public schools on 
an experimental basis, to prove, or dis- 
prove, the theory that art has value for 
children not particularly gifted with 
talent for drawing. 


In the beginning, classes were brought 
to the Art Gallery during school hours 
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by bus. The instructress, Miss Eleanor 
Esling, assisted by members of the 
Junior League as volunteers, accom- 
panied the children on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the permanent exhibitions as well 
as any visiting exhibition which hap- 
pened to be on view. The classes were 
instantly successful. In the informal 
discussion the children felt free to ex- 
press their own ideas about the pictures, 
while the instructress, skilfully keeping 
things moving, asked questions, provoked 
arguments, inserted occasional hints in 
regard to fundamental principles of 
colour, design, compesition. Returning 
to the class-room, the children wrote 
brief essays about their visit, which 
proved to be original, amusing, and re- : 
vealing in regard to their artistic experi- 
ence. Pupils and teachers alike responded 
with such genuine enthusiasm that the 
experiment was extended to include four 
more schools, again so successfully that 
permission was given to include as many 
schools as the instructress could handle 
—and the venture was launched. 


A side-interest to the main project is 
provided by the children’s visit during 
the same morning to the Manitoba 
Museum, which like the Art Gallery, is 
housed in the Winnipeg Auditorium, 
our present substitute for a community 
centre. A wealth of scientific and his- 
torical material is accumulating here, 
which the youngsters find fascinating. A 
brief, lively talk by the Curator, Mr. 
F. Norris-Elye, precedes their ramble 
amonz the exhibits. One type of child, 
compitatively cool to pictorial art, finds 
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stimulation and excitement in lifelike 
stuffed animals, Indian tomahawks, skel- 
etal remains from remote ages. This 
scientific curiosity is a genuine urge, 
and responds vigorously to a little 
stimulation. 


The children’s response to their morn- 
ing visits has been so enthusiastic that 
the Junior League has found it necessary 
to expand the program continually. De- 
tails of organization have been worked 
out as the project has grown. Principals 
and art teachers of Winnipeg’s fifty ele- 
mentary schools are kept informed and 
their approval and suggestions invited. 
A circular letter is sent out at the be- 
ginning of each school year, when the 
project is ready for action. Printed cards 
are distributed each month announcing 
current exhibitions. There is no assigned 
schedule of attendance, but appointments 
are made to suit the convenience of the 
schools, with due consideration of the 
suitability of the month’s exhibits, to say 
nothing of weather conditions. 


The program was well underway at 
the outbreak of war, and found no 
special problems to solve for a year or 
so. More than two thousand children 
in groups of about thirty-five visited the 
gallery in the first year of the project, 
over five thousand in 1941-42. At that 
time, however, the street railway com- 
pany was forced to withdraw special 
bus services. Some of the more distant 
schools are situated in districts with a 
large percentage of children of Russian, 
Polish, Jewish and Ukrainian parentage 
—impressionable youngsters whose faces 
glow with interest, and who had been 
among our most ardent admirers. The 
transportation problem coupled with the 
Manitoba climate seemed very nearly 
insoluble. The answer came unexpect- 
edly in a request from one school for a 
visit from Miss Iona Carr, the instructress 
at that time. Armed with prints, slides 
and a borrowed lantern, she arrived in 
company with a League volunteer for 
a thirty-minute talk. So enthusiastic was 
the reception given her, and so rapidly 
did the idea travel, that in three months 


she had been asked to visit twenty-one 
schools. 

At this point the Junior League found 
it necessary to expand its program to 
include the services of the instructress 
for full time. To carry out the more 
elaborate schedule required by this “field 
service” to the schools, a part-time 
assistant was engaged for the guery 
work. The Superintendent of Schools 
was strongly of the opinion that gallery 
visits should be continued whenever 
possible. The afternoon visits to the 
schools were to be supplementary, and 
still are so considered, but it has been 
found that more children are readily 
reached in this way. Last year about 
three thousand five hundred children 
visited the art gallery, while almost nine 
thousand received return visits from the 
instructresses. 


Under present arrangements, these 
girls visit each school for two full after- 
noons, according to a schedule drawn up 
by the Superintendent, Dr. J. C. Pincock, 
and sent out to the schools at the begin- 
ning of term. Whenever possible exhibi- 
tions of prints are sent out several days 
before the visit. Lacking conveyance 
beforehand, these arrive with the in- 
structresses. The two colour films which 
represent so vividly the work of Tom 
Thomson and A. Y. Jackson have been 
shown in schools equipped with projec- 
tors. The League’s growing library of 
prints, carefully selected, mounted and 
fitted into portfolios, is basic material 
for the discussion. Last year a gift of ten 
original paintings by Manitoba artists 
was presented to Winnipeg schools by 
the local branch of the Federation of 
Canadian Artists. Where available, these 
are made the centre of interest for the 
talk. 


Thus the seed planted six years ago is 
bearing fruit. The work is kept at child 
level as far as possible. The instructress 
uses vivid, concrete images to convey the 
idea of the pictures to the children. She 
speaks of the lovely sweep of a line “like 
the curve of a plane”; for the little ones, 
the evident joy of an artist at work is 
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- like the enthusiasm of their puppy when 
he is chewing a bone! These young ones 
are often given pencil and paper and 
asked to draw their favourite picture. 
The children add their own inimitable 
touch to the day’s proceedings. A nine- 
year old leaves with a backward look 
and the remark “Gee, I’m coming here 
often!” An experiment in soap-carving 
emerged from one gallery visit. One 
little girl laboriously carved out an 
Easter bunny which she covered with 
chocolate and gave to her best friend— 
“She never knew till she ate it!” A 
group of older girls made the rounds 
of the pictures one morning recently, 
then sat cross-legged on the floor and 
sang part-songs suggested by the pictures 
—a spontaneous bit of co-ordination of 
the arts! 


The program has not yet found its 
boundary. Limitation of time and per- 
sonnel has prohibited visits to suburban 
schools so far. A contact has been 
established, however, in three Manitoba 
towns, Carman, Neepawa and Minne- 
dosa, with endless possibilities for expan- 
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sion in this field. Each spring and fall 
for the past two years the girls have 
tucked portfolios under their arms and 
set out by bus for a week close to 
nature. Established in one of the towns, 
they set up posters, interview school 
officials, arrange exhibits, recruit a 
sketching group, persuade the village 
barber to sit for his portrait. A gala 
town hall gathering, complete with 
movie, has provided the appropriate 
climax to the experience. Much can be 
done in this fertile soil. Children in rural 
areas are often more responsive to the 
appeal of art forms than those in more 
sophisticated centres. That the com- 
munities themselves are being aroused 
to the need is a hopeful sign. A centre 
established in a town of the size of 
Minnedosa would provide endless possi- 
bilities for the development of the germ 
of the idea which is undoubtedly there 
now. Children both need and are eager 
for the stimulation such an opportunity 
in self-expression gives them. 

In a project of the kind outlined, the 
vital impulse inevitably must come from 
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the instructress, and the personality she 
brings to it. It is a tribute to Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Principal of the School of Art, 
that his pupils have the spark which 
kindles. In Miss Esling and later in Miss 
Iona Carr were found the priceless gifts 
of enthusiasm, originality and instinctive 
understanding of art and of children. 
Their zeal for experiment developed the 
program until it now requires a staff of 
three young women— Miss Margaret 
Milne, Miss Helen Wodlinger and Mrs. 
Doris Hammil. They all hail from small 
towns in the province, and bring a re- 
freshingly original point of view to the 
work. They follow up the first contact 
with the children with a printed quarterly 
bulletin “Happy Paint”, which gossips 
about paint and painters, about sketching, 
about their visits to the gallery. The 
following is an excerpt from a recent 
bulletin: 

“While we were visiting in one 
Manitoba town this spring we met some 
very enthusiastic boys and girls. A group 
asked us to go sketching with them. 
Gathering paper and paints, we all went 
down to the river bank. There was 
plenty of subject-matter to choose from 
as we worked near the bridge on the 
main street. 

“Lacking easels, the boys went off to 
the grocery stores and brought back 
cardboard boxes. We all sat engrossed 
in our work until six o’clock. 

“After dinner the boys and girls were 
eager to make use of the long spring 
twilight. This time they led us to a 
hilltop overlooking the town where we 


could sit on the grass and sketch the 
rooftops and chimneys below. We could 
understand the bewilderment of one of 
our young friends who asked us why 
artists never came to paint their town 
in its lovely setting of rolling hills.” 


As appendix to our program as out- 
lined, it might be added that the idea 
has taken root elsewhere. Correspondence 
from the Junior League of Vancouver 
last spring indicated a lively interest in 
the work, which has since been stimu- 
lated further by a visit from Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald and _ enthusiastic Winnipeg 
League members during the summer. It 
seems very likely that Vancouver will 
have a similar project adapted to local 
conditions under way before another 
year. 


There is a strong temptation in time 
of war to overlook the future in face of 
the present emergency. A most encour- 
aging factor in our appraisal of the 
value of the Junior League program at 
this time is the obviously growing enthu- 
siasm for it among school staffs and 
pupils. We feel that there is no limita- 
tion to the part art in its various forms 
may take in the life of these children. 
Music they have, literature, to some 
extent at least, in their school curriculum: 
our program broadens the approach to 
appreciation of visual art. A 
program to co-ordinate these in a well- 
planned centre would provide a basic 
solidarity impossible to achieve under 
present conditions which must of neces- 
sity be somewhat fortuitous and unpre- 
dictable. 


Animation sequence from a cartoon film by Norman McLaren. 
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Norman McLaren 


Frame from film 
“Mail Early”. 


THE ANIMATED 
FILM IN CANADA 


BY DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


HE first cartoon films, done by some 
fp the early pioneers of the cinema, 
were mainly in the realm of fantasy— 
voyages to the moon or the antics of 
tame dinosaurs. Much of this work was 
experimental, close to the personal ex- 
pression of the artists concerned. After- 
wards, through the adventures of Felix 
the Cat, then Mickey Mouse and Donald 
Duck, animated cartoons became more 
complex creations. They are now usually 
made on assembly line principles, in large 
studios staffed by artists, draughtsmen 
and technicians. 


This doesn’t, however, mean that the 
individual artist has to be forgotten 
entirely. In fact, right here in Canada, 
we have in the work of Norman McLaren 
a clear example of the artist coming once 
more to the fore in this medium. 


McLaren is a young Scotsman, who, 
before the war, made quite a stir in the 
world of avant-garde movies with his 
cartoons done in semi-abstract and 
musical patterns. John Grierson, feeling 


that such talents should be harnessed to 
more concrete ends, invited him to 
Canada to work. He is now associated 
with a number of other artists in the 
making of animated movies for the 
National Film Board of Canada. In 
Ottawa, under his guidance and direc- 
tion, everything has been done to avoid 
that mechanical division of labour and 
extreme specialization which features the 
animation studios of Hollywood. 


McLaren’s technique of movie making 
is thoroughly unusual, so unusual that 
most of the time he dispenses with the 
camera altogether. That is to say, he 
rarely photographs previously drawn 
cut-outs or designs. What he does is 
much more difficult and, at the same 
time, much more impressive. He draws 
directly on film. He is a miniaturist 
whose work will afterwards unroll on the 
screen. 

To make a five-minute cartoon, he 
takes a roll of clear, transparent celluloid, 
about five hundred feet long, and 14” 
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wide, on which he pens a succession of 
tiny pictures, each 3” high by 3” wide. 
The media he uses are inks and colour 
dyes, which are applied by various types 
of pens, ranging from the finest crow- 
quills, through ordinary writing nibs, to 
large speedballs. Occasionally brushes 
are used. The animation is built up 
frame by frame, and the pattern flows 
as an unbrokén sequence from beginning 
to end of each film. The progression of 
- images is a musical one, the lines of each 
image twisting and turning, forming 


A group of young men recruited 
mainly from Canadian art schools, work 
with McLaren at the National Film 
Board. They have been given every op- 
portunity to develop their own styles, 
and the full flavour of their experiments 
has come out perhaps best in a series of 
cartoons illustrating folk songs. These 
productions, known as “Chansons Popu- 
laires,” are made to be shown in French 
Canada on the rural travelling theatres 
of the National Film Board. They are 
also now being used elsewhere by some 


new shapes. For example, in “Dollar 
Dance” the few strokes that go to make 
up the symbol “$” are so drawn from 
frame to frame of the celluloid, that in 
the progression which follows, the lines 
separate, go through a dance, come to- 
gether again, finally change and re- 
assemble to merge into the shapes of 
various new objects ranging from a chair 
to a loaf of bread. 


This constant metamorphosis of 
imagery is typical of his style. In it, 
fantasy has full play. Yet while his work 
approaches abstraction, it is, nevertheless, 
often real and vital enough in social 
purpose and stimulus. Watch his colour 
films in action, whether they be in regu- 
lar theatres or in small halls and schools, 
and you will understand at once how 
simple and effective his technique is. His 
work can be used both to keep you in 
good humour, and to give you informa- 
tion too, as in “Dollar Dance” about 
price controls or in “Five for Four” 
about the need for buying war savings 
stamps. 


schools and colleges in the teaching of 
French. 

In this series, recourse has been had 
to various stylistic devices. One is photo- 
graphy by the animation camera of a 
decorative sequence of still drawings 
over which a few moving objects are 
super-imposed. Another is the use of 
white cut-out figures which move against 
a black background, thus giving a 
striking pattern in silhouette. Pressure 
of time and limitation of equipment 
has mitigated against complete success 
in each case, in fact there have been 
some noticeable failures, but the best 
work, particularly that of James Mac- 
Kay and George Dunning, has been 
fresh and original. A gay simplicity of 
treatment runs through much of it. 


Various groups of folk songs have 
been illustrated. The story of the sleep- 
ing miller, who was awakened by his pet 
ducks, is told in “Les trois canards,” and 
the old favourite “En roulant ma boule” 
has been done as well as the nostalgic 


Opposite: 

In McLaren’s film “Hen Hop” 
there is a constant metamor- 
phis of imagary, typical of his 
style of drawing directly on 
film. 


Right: 

A sequence from another film. 
In this animated cartoon “Les 
Trois Canards”, the artist, 
James MacKay employs cut- 
out figures which move against 
a black background. 


piece, “Envoyons de l’avant nos gens.” 


More recently, Alexander Alexieff, 
who was the creator about a decade ago 
in Paris of the experimental film “A 
Night on the Bare Mountain,” done in 
chiaroscuro, was commissioned by 
McLaren to create a singsong item for 
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the National Film Board, and his finished 
subject “Je m’enfouiais” brings the series 
to its climax of technical and artistic 
interest. The next step is a group of 
cartoons illustrating songs in English, 
and this new project is already on its 
way to completion. 
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COMMUNITY ART CENTRES 


A GROWING MOVEMENT 


The artists’ committee, representing fifteen societies, which presented 
the brief to the House of Commons on art and reconstruction plans, will 
become permanent. This was decided at a meeting held in Toronto on 
November 15. It is to be on call for discussion and decision on future 
co-operative action. In the meantime, the projects advocated continue to 
call forth comment and approval from many sources. Additional com- 
munications received by the editors are given below. 


Comment from Lawren Harris 

From Vancouver, the President of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists, Lawren 
Harris, gives us some of his personal 
convictions on the problems of art and 
the state. He writes as follows: 


“It is surely obvious that national eco- 
nomies have to become more highly 
organized and integrated into some kind 
of a world-wide order if there is to be 
a period of peace and if all peoples are 
to be benefited. But it may not be so 
obvious, that at the same time, facilities 
for all of the arts will have to be or- 
ganized on the basis of regional creative 
differences and a greater freedom of 
creative expression. This is essential if 
they are to complement the economic 
and political process of uniformity which 
seems inevitable; if they are to release 
the people into individual cultural de- 
velopment which alone can give them 
a life of their own. For freedom is rooted 
in moral and creative ideas and not in 
economics. 

“Paul Schrecker, a European philoso- 
pher, in his American diary recently 
published serially in Harper’s Magazine, 
finds that ‘we have moved from tribal 
languages to some world languages; 
from art and literature whose reach was 
confined to a more or less local public 
to world literature and world art; from 
local economic units to world economy 
—and that in this the history of civiliza- 
tion has made headway.’ But he goes 
on to say ‘to recognize this trend would 
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be optimistic only if unification did not 
mean standardization and automatiza- 
tion.’ He foresees that if no systematic 
effort is made against the trend towards 
uniformity that it will unavoidably pro- 
ceed along the line of least resistance and 
that big business and mass production 
will efface all regional differences and 
smother the living creative effort of 
every individual. 

“Herein we see a latent possibility of 
opposition between a nation-wide or- 
ganization of economic control or the 
regimentation of an all-pervading gov- 
ernment on one hand, and on the other 
hand, the freedom essential to the 
creative arts. Indeed, between commerce 
and the arts, between practical affairs 
and the creative spirit in the arts, there 
has always been an undercover enmity, 
save in those rare moments when a 
people has risen to and become one 
with the spirit in the arts. 

“But there need be no enmity. Indee 
such enmity is an unnecessary, pao 
and uncivilized obtuseness. For demo- 
cracy means the co-operation of com- 
plementaries and not their opposition. 

“The aim of any community, or nation, 
or world order which professes to be 
civilized should be to care for the 
material needs of all its workers and to 
care for the helpless individuals, whether 
children, or men and women incapaci- 
tated by illness or age. Its aim should also 
be to enable people to realize their indi- 
vidual cultural and creative needs in an 
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atmosphere of freedom of the spirit. The 
former without the latter will only make ’ 
for a dull or dangerously discontented 
humanity. 

“Public libraries, university extension 
courses, the Adult Education Association, 
and all kinds of professional and lay cul- 
tural organizations serve the spirit. But 
the one great possibility of integrating 
all of the arts with the life of our people, 
of evoking the creative spirit in our 
people into a rewarding life, is through 
the establishment of community centres 
for the arts all across Canada. In these, 
each community and region can be 
brought into living contact with the 
arts and thus be inspired to initiate its 
own activities and creations. It can thus 
make its own cultural form, realize and 
individualize its regional environment 
and life and achieve a measure of inner 
freedom without which its life would 
have but little meaning. Herein we can 
have the essential complement to what- 
ever regimentation the trend toward 
uniformity may impose on us.” 


The Junior League Program 

The Junior League was not one of 
the fifteen organizations represented 
in the delegation which appeared before 
the House of Commons special commit- 
tee on reconstruction and _ re-establish- 
ment in June, but it may very well take 
a prominent part in any action which 
may be the result of the artists’ brief. In 
Winnipeg, as Mrs. Abra’s article in this 
issue of Canadian Art points out, the 
League has long been interested in arts 
and the community, its educational pro- 
gram has spread out to rural Manitoba, 
and it is now extending to the Pacific 
Coast. It has recently opened a com- 
munity centre for young people in 
Montreal. 

More far-reaching is the “Plan for a 
Community Cultural Study,” prepared 
for the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., by the Consultant on 
Community Arts, and published in New 
York under the title, Arts and Our Town. 
The plan, which is an elaborate blueprint 
of procedure for analysing the cultural 
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needs and assets of a community, was 
designed to assist Leagues “in their edu- 
cation and volunteer service programs 
and in planning for new projects, with 
the idea also that it would be beneficial 
to the communities themselves.” 

It may be that some of the Junior 
Leagues in Canada are preparing to 
undertake surveys along the lines of the 
plan. At any rate, it would appear that 
their co-operation would be invaluable 
to any group setting out to pave the 
way for implementation of the program 
suggested to the government in the 
artists’ brief. The work involved in such 
surveys is enormous and cannot be ac- 
complished by any one group. Indeed, 
in explaining the plan to the Leagues, 
Arts and Our Town says: “It would 
not be expedient for any one organization 
to undertake such a study and it is 
recommended that the study committee 
be composed of people representative of 
various community interests, and volun- 
teers for research be drawn from 
throughout the community. The very 
process of planning and carrying out a 
study would stimulate interest in the 
arts and the more widely representative 
the workers are, the more far-reaching 
the interest.” 

Aiming at a “complete picture of 
existing facilities and services in the 
cultural field,” the plan covers all aspects, 
including museums, libraries, theatres, 
orchestras, fraternal and civic clubs, 
radio stations, schools, universities, art, 
music, drama and dancing schools, public 
recreation programs, leisure time agen- 
cies, federal and local housing projects, 
churches and synagogues, industrial and 
business concerns, labour organizations, 
arts clubs and associations, and news- 
papers. 

As an example of the mechanics of 
inquiry, questions asked of museums 
cover these details: objectives, policy on 
acquisitions and exhibitions, convenience 
of location, organization and administra- 
tion, finances, facilities, programs, activi- 
ties for children, war services, promo- 


tion, plans for future development. 
Continued on page 77 
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STANLEY COSGROVE 
Above: Still Life with Vase 
Below: Landscape 
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Stanley Cosgrove 
photographed with 
José Clemente Orozco 
in the latter’s studio 
in Mexico. 


STANLEY COSGROVE 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


ccorpInG to S. Morgan-Powell of 
A the Montreal Star, doughty foe of 
the Group of Seven and of all subversive 
movements, the unique contribution of 
Quebec painters in recent years has been 
the study of light effects on snow and 
ice. Stanley Cosgrove shows no signs of 
ever having heard of this doctrine. He 
simply isn’t in the swim. There is no 
doubt that he is a Quebec painter: he 
was born in Montreal on December 23, 
1911; he studied at the Beaux-Arts from 
1927 to 1935 and afterwards at the Art 
Association school under Edwin Holgate; 
he went to Mexico on a fellowship 
granted him by the Province of Quebec; 
and now he is at home in Montreal, 
teaching at the Beaux-Arts; but he is far 
from being a Quebec painter in the 
sense that Morgan-Powell describes. In- 
deed, he is not even a Canadian painter 
according to any of the accepted con- 
ventions. He falls in with none of the 
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familiar traditions; he seems to be un- 
touched by the Canadian scene itself; 
what interests him is, not the country, 
but painting. Stanley Cosgrove is one of 
the independents; he has always gone his 
own way, and he has achieved distinction. 

This is not to say he has been uninflu- 
enced by other painters. He has found 
kinship in such spirits as Braque and 
Rouault, and he sometimes repeats their 
gestures. These he knows from a distance. 
Had he gone to Paris, it is doubtful if he 
would have been any different. He would 
have sought out his own kind and would 
have become more himself. When he 
received his fellowship, in 1939, the war 
was only a few months old. He could 
not go to Paris, so he spent four years 
in Mexico. He returned just as sober as 
he went; more sober, perhaps, because 
his pitch was lower, his colour had 
deepened. It may be that Mexico is not 
as flamboyant as we in the north fancy; 
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it may be because Cosgrove worked with 
Orozco rather than Rivera. But he was 
net a seeker after the picturesque at 
home in Canada and he did not look for 
it in Mexico. Yuccas, cacti, bananas, 
maguey—Indians—they were different 
from the plants and the people of 
Canada, but he was not interested in 
exploiting the exotic: they were inter- 
esting forms. It was not in Cosgrove to 
bring home a pretty or “colourful” pic- 
ture; it was not in him to bring home a 
social document or a tract; Rivera could 
not have influenced him toward politics. 
If Mexico, a tragic land, always con- 
scious of death, did anything for him, it 
deepened his religious tone. 

For it seems to me that Stanley 
Cosgrove is a religious painter. He is 
neither sentimental nor ecstatic. I do 
not call him a religious painter because 
he worked with Orozco on the frescoes 
of the chapel of the Hospital Jesus of 
Nazareno or because he has made draw- 
ings and paintings of the crucifixion. 
- IT use the term in its wider sense, think- 
ing of his essential gravity toward life 
and of his singleness of mind. 

He is an introspective painter, a 
thoughtful, sober man, working with 
great simplicity and restraint, using few 
elements at a time—a head, a single figure, 
a woman stooping to a sheaf, a jug and 
two apples—and sometimes, in his pur- 
suit of the main idea, he is casual about 
details and backgrounds. There is a 
slowness, a timelessness, a feeling of 
permanence, in his smallest sketches, as 
if the composure of the still life were his 
ideal, form for its own sake. He is never 
completely abstract, but he is never 
interested merely in natural appearances; 
he is not intrigued by accidents. He 
composes; he makes things over to suit 
his own fastidious taste in design, his 
own chaste sense of colour, whether it 
be a plate of fruit, a human figure, or a 
landscape. On the other hand, he is not 
stiff or inhibited but, in however small 
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the space, moves with freedom and 
assurance. 


Cosgrove has been home now for a 
year. His big show of drawings and 
paintings at the Art Association of Mon- 
treal was largely Mexican, for he has 
painted little since his return. It will be 
interesting to watch his development, but 
I, for qne, do not expect to see any 
extraordinary change; a deepening and 
an enlargement, perhaps, but certainly 
no direct reaction to current or Canadian 
events. 


STANLEY COSGROVE , 
Nude. Drawing. 
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Games of QuebeA 


Jori Smith, painter of the Mont Tremblant Lodge mural reproduced on these 
pages, was born in Montreal in 1907. She showed outstanding ability at L’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and has since followed her own independent course. From the Beaux- 
Arts she went to Chicoutimi to paint; there she met Jean Palardy, a fellow student 
whom she had known only slightly at school; they were married the following year, 
1929, at Murray Bay. With her husband, Jori Smith has grown into French Canada, 
in such places as St. Urbain and Petite Riviere. She has exhibited with the Eastern 
Group and the Contemporary Arts Society and last spring she had her first solo 


show at the Dominion Gallery in Montreal. 


Ws Jori Smith was commis- 
sioned to paint a mural for Mont 
Tremblant Lodge, in the Laurentians, 
near Montreal, she had to work fast. It 
was December, just before Christmas; 
they were expecting crowds of guests 
for the holidays; and they didn’t want a 
painter cluttering up the place. They 
gave her five days. She did it in three 
and a half. 


Jori Smith had never tackled such a 
large space as that wall in the games 
room of the Lodge. Most of her painting 
- had been limited to the single figure and 
measured in inches. But when she was 
confronted with a wall sixty feet by five, 
she eagerly welcomed the opportunity 
to spread out and she had a pretty good 
idea of what she might do with the space. 

The theme was of her own choosing. 
In the games room of a Laurentian 
lodge, what could be more appropriate 
than an informal panorama of the games 
of Quebec—croquet, played in every 
hamlet, village and town on both sides 


cheval—pitched wherever men and boys 
gather in their idle moments; and jew de 
poche, brought out for fétes and fairs. 
Jori Smith, born in Montreal and living 
so much of her life among the habitants 
of the rangs, or the back concessions, 
knew these things—the gesture, the 
colour, the spirit of these folk ways— 
with the intimacy of one who belonged 
and was at the same time free to look 
on as an outsider, not involved, not 
taking them for granted . 

As a preliminary, she made dozens of 
sketches of details, all from memory, 
and worked out the relationship of the 
motifs to each other and to the whole 
space to be covered. When she came to 
the wall, she made a few rough indica- 
tions for guidance, but it never entered 
her head to paint cartoons, square them 
off and enlarge them by sections. “I 
started at one end of the wall and went 
right down to the other,” she says. 

The procedure may have been un- 
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was the only way Jori Smith could 
work. An attempt at greater formali 
would have paralysed her. The result 
was a spontaneity and freshness that 
suited both the subject of the mural and 
the. place where it was displayed, and the 
design. did not suffer. The colours—the 
painter worked in oils and was not 
stinted—are rich and intense—the horse- 
shoe pitch, vivid green; the croquet 
ground, sandy; the jew de poche section, 
green again; the mountains, blue; the 
costumes, bright blue, green, red. “Hot 
colours,” she calls them; hot, because 
the room was low and not too well lit, 
because they seemed right for her scheme 
and it was fun working with them. 

The main section of the mural runs 
between two windows, placed at either 
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end; in the spaces between these open- 


ings and the adjoining walls, the theme 
is carried on in two small panels, both 
interiors, one of a card game and the 
other, a game of pool in a barber shop. 

For three days the painter started at 
nine in the morning and worked for six 
hours, until the light began to fail. She 
scarcely took time off for a cup of 
coffee. She was engrossed in the work 
and it went quickly. “It was fun,” she 
said. But when she wasn’t painting, it 
wasn’t fun. She was bored. She felt no 
more at home than her habitants would 
have felt if they could have left their 
sports and come down off the wall. 

Did she have a gallery? Did the guests 
crowd around to watch her work, and 
maybe hinder, with their questions and 
their appreciation? 

They came in and out. They played 
ping-pong. But as far as the mural was 
concerned, they didn’t even show normal 
curiosity. 

On the fourth day the painter worked 
only about three hours. She put the last 
dab on, and she just had time, by scurry- 
ing, to clean up and pack up and catch 
the next train back to Montreal. 

Maybe she was a little sensitive. The 
folk in her mural had fun in their games; 
she had fun putting them on the wall; 
and the guests at the Lodge can’t be 
completely unresponsive: fun’s catching. 
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H ERE are three photographs by Cana- 


dians, taken at random from a 
collection of ome hundred examples, 
being circulated abroad to the generous 
extent of eleven duplicate sets, by the 
Wartime Information Board in co- 
operation with Canadian embassies and 
legations. In these photographs, social, 
cultural, industrial Canada appears in 
composition of true documentary 
flavour. This venture is all to the good. 
It means that we are no longer limiting 
our publicity in foreign countries to the 
promotion of trade alone. We have also 
decided to cultivate a little prestige in 
the field of culture. 

But why only exhibitions of photo- 
graphs? One or two good collections of 
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Head of a French- 
Canadian boy, by 
the Montreal artist, 
Jean Palardy, 
which is in the ex- 
hibition of Cana- 
dian photographs 
being circulated 
overseas. 


NOT PAINTINGS ALSO? 


Canadian art might well have been made 
up too. Some paintings, it is true, have 
already gone to Brazil for temporary use 
there by our embassy. That, however, is 
very much a piecemeal approach. A 
more comprehensive group of Canadian 
canvases, sent on a complete South 
American tour, would have been much 
more like the real thing. This could still 
be arranged if only the agencies con- 
cerned, the National Gallery, the War- 
time Information Board and the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, would draw 
up some agreed plan of action. The same 
principle applies to the circulation of 
much other cultural material abroad, 
including in particular examples of our 
Canadian silk screen prints. 
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Goose Bay Airport, 
by Ronny Jaques 
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Ski-ing Country, 
Mercy WALKER, 
Montreal. 


DESIGNS 
CANADIAN 
ARTISTS 


Ontario Village, 
Tom Roserts, 
Toronto. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS FROM 
AN ARTIST’S POINT OF VIEW 


BY AVIS FYSHE 


Re production of Christmas cards is 
as the management of a many-ringed 
circus. If you can control each ring, 
including the financial outcome, and 
keep the public interested, and your 
own soul satisfied, it is all its producer 
should ask, and perhaps something im- 
‘possible to achieve. 


Let no one think, who has the bright 
idea of starting such a business for the 
general market, that he will have an easy 
time or get rich quickly. 

I came back to Montreal after sixteen 
years in the United States. One of the 
things that struck me was the colourless- 
ness, amounting to almost insipidity, of 
the Christmas card offered to the general 
public in Canada. I voiced my ideas and 
immediately was asked by several friends 
to make cards for them. 


I had had my training in illuminating 
and lettering, so, naturally, my first 
attempts took that form—they were 
entirely handmade—and proved so popu- 
lar that I had to get a girl to help me. 
That was good work and good money— 
with very little overhead. The demand 
increased at such a rate that I became 
an easy prey to the suggestion that I 
get myself a press and print my designs. 


What kind of a press should I get? I 
gave the matter much thought and 
study. I found that the thousands of 
modern improvements in the printing 
press have all been made for greater 
speed and production — that artistically 
nothing has ever been printed to equal 
the Gutenberg Bible. I, of course, could 
not countenance the production of any- 
thing but the best, and as speed had no 
attraction for me then, my press must 
be simple and as nearly like a Gutenberg 
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press as possible. Finally, at a second- 
hand dealer’s I found a hand platen press 
—and that would have to do. 


Then came the problems, thick and 
fast, piling into mountains before me. 
The simplicity and directness, the flexi- 
bility of the hand-wrought object, all to 
be turned into the nightmare of printer’s 
inks, reducers, rollers, type, designs, key 
drawings, working drawings, plates, 
register, offset, papers, envelopes—and 
through it all that mysterious open 
sesame “deckle edge.” 


I went to a friend in New York, 
Katherine Crockett, who is well known 
in the States for the successful line of 
greeting cards she has been designing 
for years. She was most helpful, she 
smoothed out many of the difficulties, 
or, rather, helped me to avoid them for 
the time being. 


She advised me for that year to choose 
simple designs from her own past pro- 
duction, and, using her zinc plates, to 
put all my time and attention on the 
purely technical end of printing. 


I can never be grateful enough to Miss 
Crockett for her timely assistance. To 
begin with, her designs were the sort I 
had in mind, simple designs in one, two, 
or three colours, colour lying next to 
colour, very much like wood blocks. It 
was the type of design that my press 
could best produce—her samples being 
my own ambitions made visible, a way 
of keeping my standards up. Without 
her help I doubt very much if I could 
have had much success; certainly it 
would have come much more slowly. 


Let me say here that I never boot- 
legged either designs or plates. I brought 
them into the country meeting all regu- 
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Cards designed by 
KATHERINE CROCKETT 


lations and paying the required customs 
duties. 

I kept on using Miss Crockett’s designs, 
but I soon began to find that Canadian 
designs were in demand. I also began to 
realize that a design that was popular 
in the States was not necessarily so in 
Canada and vice versa. In other words, 
I was sensing my public and I began to 
choose with some confidence the designs 
I thought would sell. One thing I found 
essential—I personally must like the de- 
sign. The second thing I learned, through 
trial and failure—it must be neither too 
topical nor too smart. But while a 
Christmas card must not be too topical, 
it must have some relationship to the 
trends. of the times—to tastes in colours, 
for instance—and must keep abreast of 
technical developments. This is not al- 
ways easy, because the designer must 
work a year in advance. Christmas is 
hardly over before the salesman is on 


the road with his samples for next 
Christmas. The commercial houses actu- 
ally start selling by December 30. And 
while, in my experience, a card should 
not be too smart, “cute” cards—those 
we think we are designing for the chil- 
dren—always run away with the sales. 
Novelties always appeal. One of my 
most successful cards had the effect of 
snow by simply applying the design in 
white on a blue ground. In another, I 
suggested real snow by spotting white 
paint with a nasal spray. 


It seemed that hardly had I got my 
cards into the stores when people began 
offering me their designs. Students’ 
work, mainly. If I liked them at all I 
bought them. Sometimes there was only 
the suggestion of an idea; nearly always 
they had to be tremendously simplified 
both as to form and colour. It was only 
after several years that I was offered 
designs made by artists who had studied 
the printing technique I use. I paid a 
great deal more for these, naturally, but 
I found I was not out of pocket, as I 
could have the working drawings made 
straight from the designs, without any 
of the preliminaries necessitated by de- 
veloping ideas and simplifying colours. 
I found almost immediately that manag- 
ing such a business as mine (it grows so 
fast that at the peak of the year I had 
six girls and two men working for me) 
left me with very little time for designs 
of my own. The lettering and illuminat- 
ing cards I had counted on producing 
met with no appreciation. I found, too, 
that any cards I did design were so 
similar in character that I welcomed the 
students bringing me in their ideas, and 
encouraged my workers to make designs 
too. In this way it has been possible to 
get diversified material and to build up 
a really interesting output. 


The year’s proposed designs are al- 
ways all hung on the wall and studied 
from a distance—to correct drawing, 
colour values, composition and general 
interest—and to make sure there is as 
diversified interest as possible. You don’t 
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just make Christmas cards. You make 
them to appeal to the needs of particular 
buyers—“Mr. and Mrs.”, young girls, 
children, elderly people; you have to 
think in terms of family, neighbours, 
friends. 


I once asked a student why she used 
so many colours on one card. I had 
counted at least ten. Her answer was, 
“The other Christmas card firms ask 
for lots of colours—and won’t buy a 
design without them.” 


This question of colour and the 
public’s reaction to it is extremely inter- 
esting. Having started this work because 
of the over-all greyness of the Canadian 
card, it worried me to be told, time and 
time again, by prospective clients, who 
had thumbed their way through my 
samples book, “No, not enough colour 
for me. I like lots of colour!” I was 
giving them lots of colour, but evidently 
they couldn’t see it. So then I set myself 
to study those other cards, and there I 
found, on minute inspection, the lots of 
colours that those clients asked for. But 
they were in such small quantities, in a 
small circumference and in large num- 
bers, that at a short distance they mixed 
in your eye, giving you grey, or the 
complete lack of colour, of which I 
complained. I can understand now why 
the commercial houses were interested 


in developing designs with lots of colours - 


(plural) rather than lots of colour. It 
was to assure future sales. Brilliant colour 
and outstanding design make a card so 
individual that the public remembers it. 
Such cards are not bought this Christ- 
mas—because people remember them as 
last Christmas’ cards—unless at reduced 
prices. But I was interested in colour and 
design and individuality, so I went back 
to wd own use of colour with complete 
satisfaction. 

My present press, like my first, is a 
platen press. Its only claim to speed is 
its one-quarter horse power motor. It 
takes a sheet of paper 10” x 14” and, as 
most cards are on a double or French 
fold, I can print only one card and one 
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colour at a time. So I have to plan as 
few colours as possible to a card. The 
influence of one colour on its neighbours 
is fascinating, and this method of repro- 
duction has given me ample opportunity 
to study colour from this angle. 


Until the war, I was able to procure 
interesting papers of various colours and 
textures that were also an asset, but, 
since 1940, white Canadian paper has 
been the only thing available. So where 
the design calls for a coloured back- 
ground, the latter has had to be printed. 
This has two advantages, that of giving 
a more brilliant colour combination and 
of having white on the greeting page, a 
better surface for signatures; but the 
quality and atmosphere of a print on 
coloured stock is lost.: 


Selling is another problem but not as 
difficult as you might at first think, for 
it is through my personal interviews 
with buyers, who of course represent 
my public, that I have gained some of 
my most valuable experience, and inci- 
dentally, some very good friends. I have 
tried to listen to their criticism and 
their suggestions, have put their ideas 
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into practice wherever possible, and have 
always been amazed at their correct per- 
ception and appreciation. Some of them 
erred on the conservative side; that is, 
I found that cards turned down by the 
stores sometimes proved to be best 
sellers when offered directly to the 
public through agents. It was annoying, 
but not as bad as to have them overbuy 
and to go back the following year to 
find them still stocked with an unpopular 
card. Yes, I have made unpopular cards 
—but not many! 


One thing I discovered—but it was a 
discovery I never could make use of— 
the complete unconsciousness of buyers 
to good printing. (By buyers I mean the 
public as a whole, stores and their cus- 
tomers). A perfect register of all fine 
colours means nothing to them. I had 
a little boy on a small blue card, striding 
along carrying his skis, his Tyrolese hat 
on the back of his head, his boots clump- 
ing and heavy and his mouth puckered 
into a whistle. The girl who made that 
design knew her public and had the 
power to make her drawing live—but 
she had no idea of the difficulties of 
registration. There was not a straight 
line in the design that could act as an 
anchor for measuring. The result was 
that the whistling mouth might stick out 
well in front of the face—or in the next 
card disappear into the face—the feather 
in the hat might appear anywhere. But 
never once was that card criticised; our 
only trouble was to keep up with the 
demand. 


The power to make your drawing live, 
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is, I think, the real necessity to the 
success of a design. Good drawing, good 
colours, good design. Many a card that 
my critical faculty has judged good has 
been a failure because it wasn’t alive— 
alive in the human sense. A snow scene 
must have some indication of life in it 
—in fact the more life and the less scene, 
the better the public is pleased. . 

Next to that is the colour of your 
stock. White stock is always safe; blue 
stock or background; also reds and pinks, 
if properly handled; but don’t ever try 
a buff or a sand-coloured paper or back- 
ground. A scenic card on such a ground 
is dead before it reaches the press. It can 
be sold but only when your name is 
known and even then only at a sacrifice. 


The public that has welcomed my 
production is the same public that has 
taken the war seriously, that has found 
it more important to buy bonds, and pay 
their taxes and keep their boys in parcels, 
than to buy Christmas cards. I have 
watched their purchases go down and 
down, until now they will buy only 
five cent cards and only a few of them. 
They can still buy my cards, because 
they have all been reduced to that from 
whatever price they were. 


And when they are gone, I will be 
back where I was when I started, an 
illuminator and letterer. But once hav- 
ing started something, it is not so easy 
to’ change. My press is working over- 
time, even now, still making Christmas 
cards, but not for the market; only for 
special orders—and this is a side that also 


has considerable possibilities. 
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There has been some improvement in taste and design in the 
Christmas card since Victorian days, when “laughable” polar 
bears, “refined and delicately executed chromolithography” of 
nudes on the Mediterranean shore or gruesome crocodiles wallow- 
ing in the Nile were thought to be appropriate enough to carry 
greetings. The illustration is an example from the collection of 
English cards in the Redpath Library, McGill University. 


COMMUNITY ART CENTRES 


Continued from page 63 


“There is no formula,” says the fore- 
word, “by which a community can 
produce great artists, but for the average 
person it is largely the community in 
which he lives that determines whether 
his eyes and ears are ever opened to the 
wealth of beauty and ideas which is his 
rightful inheritance. It is largely the 
community, with its multiple facets, 
which determines whether his potenti- 
ality for creative expression is developed 
at all, and to what degree.” 


Cities Organize Forums 
Interest in community art centres 
continues to mount. Down in _ the 


‘city of Windsor, a public panel discus- 


sion on the arts in community and 
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national life was held in the Willistead 
Art Gallery under the auspices of the 
Zonta Club. “Discussion was lively, 
humorous and to the point,” writes 
Anne Hume, “and as it proceeded a 
picture was built up of a Canadian 
community aware of the value of the 
arts in daily life and of the national 
services necessary to provide exhibitions, 
concerts, and books for its citizens. 


“The information contained in the 
Minutes and Proceedings of the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons 
was freely used throughout the evening 
both during the panel period and after- 
wards when the audience was. drawn 


into the argument. The immediate re- 
Concluded on page 85 
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Historical Survey of Canadian Painting 

For the first time the story is to be 
told of the development of Canadian 
painting as a continuous process from 
the days of the French regime to the 
present. 

This comprehensive exhibiton is being 
prepared as an historical survey, by the 
Art Gallery of Toronto in co-operation 
with the National Gallery, the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal and the Provincial 
Museum of Quebec. It will open in 
Toronto in January and will be shown 
later in Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. 

Months of research have already passed 
in obtaining material from all periods of 
Canadian painting. As far as the French 
regime and the early nineteenth century 
are concerned, the difficulty has been to 
discover material. But for the period after 
Confederation, the organizers, finding a 
wealth of representative material avail- 
able, are faced with the problem of 
selection. Much care and time is being 
spent in tracing pictures. 


Prints for the Public 

In appealing to the public, the print-maker 
has problems quite different from those of his 
fellow artists. The print on exhibition has not 
the forceful, dramatic impact of the painting 
or the sculpture; it is not at its best hanging 
on a wall; to be appreciated for its own quali- 
ties, it needs to be known intimately, as it 
cannot be known in itinerant shows. It was 


COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


Water colour by 
Jack HuMPHREY 


recently purchased by 
the Vocational School 
of Saint John, N.B. 


with this in mind that the Society of Canadian 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, after four 
months work, established three permanent col- 
lections, “meeting places” for prints and the 
public. 


With the collaboration of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, the London Art Gallery and the 
Willistead Art Gallery, cabinets have been set 
up in Toronto, London and Windsor. When 
they are completed, they will include not only 
collections of outstanding prints, but reproduc- 
tions, photographs, books and pamphlets all 
devoted to the understanding of the print, and 
examples of actual copperplates, stones and 
zincs, woodblocks, tools, technical gear of all 
sorts, inks, papers, grounds and chemicals, 
donated by members of the society. To bring 
artist and laymen still closer together, there 
are plans for lectures, demonstrations and in- 
formal causeries. 


The annual purchase of from four to ten 
prints by Canadian artists for each cabinet is 
an important feature of the project and the 
aim is to create a chart of Canada’s print- 
making history. The Royal Ontario Museum’s 
purchase for 1944 comprises prints by W. F. G. 
Godfrey, Sylvia Hahn, Nicholas Hornyansky, 
John Inglehart, W. K. Peacock, Jack Martin, 
Owen Staples, of Ontario; Mrs. B. A. Fry, of 
British Columbia; Ernest Lindner of Saskatch- 
ewan, and Margaret Shelton of Alberta. The 
Museum was given etching, drypoint, soft- 
ground and colour aquatint plates, linoleum and 
woodblocks, tools and original subject sketches 
to illustrate the various processes. 

The London Gallery has a lending library 
of Canadian prints. The Willistead Art Gallery, 
which is still only two or three years old, is the 
home of the Essex County Art Circle and is 
encouraging affiliated workshops for artists in 
the various crafts. 
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Completion of the project, and its extension 
into other parts of Canada, will not be achieved 
until after the war. In the meantime, the 
Society feels it has taken steps to bring the 
print the recognition it deserves; to help the 
public understand the intricacies of its mani- 
fold techniques, and therefore come to a fuller 
appreciation of its qualities. 


Art in the Classroom 

Bringing good painting into the classroom is 
now the established policy of the Vocational 
School of Saint John, New Brunswick. It is 
devoting one third of the proceeds of its 
annual school play, a sum approximating 
$150 per year, to the purchase of original 
paintings and reproductions, these works to be 
hung in the classrooms. The collection has been 
started with the purchase of a water colour by 
Jack Humphrey, an original silk screen print 
by Leonard Brooks and a lithograph by Charles 
Wilson. 

The art classes of this school are continuing 
this season under Ted Campbell who has been 
appointed as permanent art teacher, replacing 
Julia Crawford who has resigned. 


Furere in Vancouver 

The 13th B.C. Artists Exhibition, held in the 
Gallery in September, had its biggest number 
of entries and incidentally produced a five 
weeks’ verbal “blitz” of letters to the editors 
of the local press. The jury of selection, and 
the Art Gallery Council, were the objects of 
attack, condemnation, and occasionally, of 
praise. The jury were charged with favouring 
the modern viewpoint in art to the exclusion 
of many works, but the exhibited pictures 
were so varied in form and technique as to 
suggest that the jury had gone full circle in 
their selection. Nevertheless some of the artists 
whose works were rejected have announced 
the opening of an independent exhibition in 
which the public will vote for the most popular 
work. 


The official awards made in September were 
as follows: Beatrice Stone Silver Medal for Oils, 
Gladys K. Ewan; Bronze Medal for Pastels, 
J. F. Plaskett; Bronze Medal for Water Colours, 
Frederick A. Amess; Bronze Medal for Graphic 
Arts, F/O W. J. B. Newcombe, R.C.AF.; 
Bronze Medal for Sculpture, Nancy Nelles 
Askell; Honourable Mention went to Nan 


A wood engraving by H. G. Glyde, 
A.R.C.A., of Calgary. Mr. Glyde has 
been appointed visiting teacher for the 
new classes for art students organized in 
Edmonton by the Department of Exten- 
sion of the University of Alberta. 


Lawson Cheney, Dorothy Bell, Unity Bain- 
bridge, Plato Ustinow, Elizabeth Amess, D. E. 
Purrott, Peg Walton, F/O W. J. B. Newcombe, 
R.C.AF. and Frederick Amess. 


Don’t Forget the High Schools 
Although children’s classes have been held 
for some years in most Canadian galleries, 
young people of high school age have rarely 
been given enough attention. Therefore a new 
venture has been started at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, especially for such older students. It 
is a “High School Night” with conducted 
tours, refreshments and films relating to the 


‘various exhibitions. The first gathering was 


held during the “Airways to Peace” exhibition 
with almost three hundred students attending. 
The exhibition was one ‘which particularly 
appealed to the students and a film on the 
growth of the Trans-Canada Air Lines was 
shown emphasizing Canada’s great future as a 
junction point of air routes over the top of 
the world. The evening was decidedly a success 
and the popularity of this venture should grow. 


“British Columbia at Work” 

The exhibition, “British Columbia at Work,” 
which opened towards the end of November 
at the Vancouver Art Gallery was a stimulat- 
ing show full of a vitality that springs from 
the specific subject matter that motivated it. 
The wheels, the derricks, the plants and the 
men and the women who build and drive them, 
were seen as a pageant of labour. The pictures 
had a directness and a vigour that made up 
for any lack in pictorial finesse. The aim was . 
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clear and not over-sicklied with compositional 
niceties or intellectual “isms.” Many of the 
pictures were “primitive”—and these were re- 
freshing—and many were fine in form and 
colour, even poetic. 

The first prize, however, went to sculpture, 
not painting. The piece, “Aircraft Worker” 
by Marjorie Robertson, Vancouver, who be- 
longs to Aeronautical Union Local 756 AF. of 
L., won the first award of $250. 


An encouraging feature of the show is the 
number of exhibitors who are workers in in- 
dustry and who have painted “that whereof 
they know.” Hats off to the Trade Unions of 
British Columbia who encouraged these artists 
to see beauty in their daily work, and in so 
doing have given dignity to labour. 

Another thought emerges from this exhibi- 
tion: the artist is not less free when asked to 
work to a set subject; almost he appears to 
welcome it. 


The second prize of $150 went to Plato 
Ustinow for his oil painting, “The Foundry,” 
while the third prize of $100 was given to Ruth 
Carlson for her oil painting, “Prospectors.” 


Newfoundland Screens “West Wind” 


The Art Students’ Club of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, which had given up its membership 
in the Maritime Art Association because it was 
impossible during wartime to transport travel- 
ling exhibitions between that city and Halifax, 
has, however, through the showing of art films 
been able to keep alive its interest in Canadian 
age . It reports that “West Wind” on the 
ife of Tom Thomson aroused particular 
enthusiasm. Incidentally the National Film 
Board of Canada has recently assisted New- 
foundland authorities to open an educational 
film library in St. John’s. 


The Alaska Highway 


Readers of this magazine will recall the 
recent account by A. Y. Jackson of his sketch- 
ing trip with H. G. Glyde up the Alaska High- 
way. Since then various exhibitions of the 
sketches by these two artists have been held. 
The most recent showing was in Edmonton. 
This subject of the construction of the high- 
way, incidentally, is becoming a favourite one 
among children’s art classes. This is true in 
particular of the classes held by the Art 
Gallery of Toronto and the Art Association of 
Montreal. Paintings, murals and three dimen- 
sional models descriptive of the far north-west 
have been done with great gusto by these 
youngsters. 


Drama and Ballet 


An exhibition of theatre art in western Can- 
ada was held recently by the Winnipeg Art 
Gallery. It marked the growing public appre- 
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Marjorie RoBERTSON 

Aircraft worker—prize winning sculp- 
ture in the exhibition, “British Columbia 
at Work”. 


ciation of the drama and ballet. Various talks 
on present trends and future possibilities in 
stage design were given during the course of 
the exhibition. The collection will now be 
shown in other western centres. 


In Canada, while ballet is still comparatively 
young, the work of several local schools 
nevertheless shows considerable promise. One 
of the most important groups is the Winnipeg 
Ballet Company, formed some years ago. It is 
com d of Canadian talent and is under the 
direction of Gweneth Lloyd. This company, 
when it visits Ottawa next February, will 
make its first appearance in eastern Canada. 


Ontario Artists in Quebec 

Through the invitation of the Museum of 
the Province of Quebec, the Ontario Society 
of Artists has just held, for the first time in its 
seventy-three years of history, an exhibition 
in Quebec City. The paintings and prints, one 
hundred and sixty-five of them, were carefully 
chosen from shows of the past three years to 
give a general summary of contemporary paint- 
ing in Ontario with a view to “promoting 
that exchange of ideas and art expression so 
valuable to all.” The works included portraits 
from the “Artist Paints Artist” section of the 
1944 Spring Show. 

An appreciative although keenly critical 
review of the exhibition has been supplied by 
Jean-Paul Lemieux, the Quebec artist. “Beside 
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promoting good understanding between the 
sister provinces and encouraging the exchange 
of ideas, the exhibition,” he writes, “gave a fair 
picture of what was being accomplished in 
Ontario in that particular field. Yet one was 
a little surprised at its conformist attitude, 
nothing very outstanding, nothing at all sur- 
prising, all very sober and conventional. Here 
and there a few attempts at contemporary art 
movements. The number of entries was con- 
siderable and the two great galleries of the 
Museum were entirely taken up. The jury of 
selection was very generous in its choice. 
Considering the number of badly painted self- 
portraits, poor imitators of the Group of 
Seven, and weak still-life, the choice could 
have easily been reduced to fifty. Noticeable 
among the works of a better quality were 
the two pictures of A. A. MacDonald with 
their exquisite treatment of trees and lovely 
colour harmony. Marion Long’s sailor, although 
reminding one of certain cigarette ads, possess- 
ed good sound drawing. Kenneth Forbes’ “My 
Wife and Velasquez,” despite its flamboyant 
academism, was indeed an excellent picture, 
showing by its sureness of metier, a vast science 
of drawing and technique. It was disappointing 
to notice how poorly A. Y. Jackson was repre- 
sented, just a brownish landscape with tortured 
trees and rolling hills. Among the others 
exhibiting were Bieler, Casson, Paraskeva 
Clark, Comfort and Haworth. The show 
attracted a great number of people and it is 
hoped that Quebec will be able to repay soon 
this charming visit from Ontario.” 


Broadcasts on Art 

Broadcasts for schools on Canadian art and 
artists begin in January. This is a series especi- 
ally prepared by the National Gallery in colla- 


boration with the CBC for elementary and 
junior high schools. Entitled “The Adventure 
of Canadian Painting,” the series, composed of 
dramatic narratives, will deal with Paul Kane, 
Cornelius Krieghoff, James Wilson Morrice, 
Clarence Gagnon, Tom Thomson and A. Y. 
Jackson. Episodes in the life of these artists, 
particularly those connected with the creation 
of their best known paintings, will be re-enacted. 
Colour reproductions of the paintings men- 
tioned may be had for classroom use by 
application directly to the National Gallery, 
while a booklet giving a short description of 
the broadcasts may be obtained from the CBC. 
The series begins on January 12th. As it is in 
the nature of an experiment the sponsors would 
welcome comment and criticism. 


Contemporary Arts Society 


In the five or six years of its existence, the 
Contemporary Arts Society has become a 
power in Montreal. Made up of French as well 
as English-speaking artists and laymen, vigor- 
ously championing the unacademic point of 
view in painting, under the leadership of John 
Lyman, it has played a large part in bringing 
into being and shaping the renaissance in the 
arts which is so noticeable in Montreal today. 
Its exhibition held in the Dominion Gallery in 
November demonstrated that it is still very 
much alive. 


The painters are all individuals, that is to 
say they are not adherents of any one theory 
or style, and when they get together the result 
shows a most stimulating variety. In the 
recent display, John Lyman exhibited a num- 
ber of his subtly modulated landscapes and two 
forthright portraits; Eric Goldberg recorded 
his experiments in colour in several romantic 
groupings of carnival spirit; Philip Surrey, on 


Fritz BRANDTNER. 
Potato Pickers. 


A new subject in 
the National Gallery 
series of silk screen 
prints. 
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Honoré Daumier, Third Class Carriage, from the Edwards collection. 


the other hand, carried on his preoccupation 
with realism in city life, as in “The Lovers,” a 
young couple on a street car, anything but 
idyllic in the conventional sense; there were 
striking contrasts between Jacques de Ton- 
nancour’s roughly hacked out nude, Jack 
Humphrey’s pathetic little girl, and Prudence 
Heward’s healthy figures. Louis Muhlstock, 
Goodridge Roberts (who recently returned 
from duty overseas as a war artist) and Allan 
Harrison showed up well in their landscapes. 
Denyse and Louise Gadbois and P. E. Borduas 
contributed still life and abstractions and S. 
Mary Bouchard was again to be seen with her 
Quebec paintings in a “primitive” style. The 
C.AS. policy of looking to the future by en- 
couraging its “junior artists” is a wise one, as 
was proven by the quality of the works repre- 
sented. 


A Little Known Collection 


Behind the fret-saw woodwork and embel- 
lished fagade of a late Victorian stone mansion 
on the banks of the Ottawa River, not more 
than a mile from the Parliament Buildings, 
there has reposed for years a private collection 
of paintings, which includes one masterpiece 
that is world famous. Yet strangely enough 
this collection is little known. to most Cana- 
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dians. While many of us have seen reproduc- 
tions of the “Third Class Carriage” by Daumier, 
we haven’t often known that this work was 

rt of that select little group of French paint- 
ings, which Gordon Edwards of Ottawa pur- 
chased after the last war for his home on 
Sussex Street in Ottawa. 

Fortunately the public recently has had a 
chance to see this fine collection, for it has 
been on exhibition at the National Gallery. 
Besides the Daumier, to mention only the most 
interesting items, there are two Pissarros, a 
Cezanne, an excellent child’s head by Renoir, 
a Manet and a Monet, as well as a strongly 
painted landscape by Courbet. The Monet, a 
seascape, is very personal and expressive, its 
curves of wave and spray handled with as 
much fervour of line as Van Gogh himself 


‘ever possessed. 


No Monuments Wanted! 

Sculptors, architects, town planners and su 
porters of the community centres idea should 
be interested in the answers given by five 
“men in the street,” and one woman, to a 
question asked by the Montreal Standard: 
“What kind of war memorials should we build?” 

An office manager, an insurance agent, a bus 
driver, a sergeant in the Army, an aircrafts- 
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man and a woman secretary were unanimously 
against monements. They said this sort of 
thing: “Well, I don’t think statues are very 
useful. Maybe they express the ability of an 
artist, but what good are they?”; “I would 
say that the time for statues is past”; “I don’t 
believe in‘statues and monuments”; “I don’t 
think we should build any memorials, because 
I don’t see what good they are to any of us 
. . » The monuments built after the last war 
didn’t serve any useful purpose.” 


They favoured these: playgrounds, schools, 
hospitals, industries to prevent unemployment, 
help for returned men—“something useful for 
our own people” . . . “Anything constructive. 
But not those statues. More monuments make 
more wars, if you know what I mean.” 


; Recent Exhibitions 


An exhibition by four Montreal women 
painters — Prudence Heward, Lilias Newton, 
Anne Savage and Ethel Seath—has been held 
at the Art Association of Montreal during 
December. 


F. H. Varley, after an interval of several 
years, has had an exhibition of his work in 
Toronto. The paintings, portraits and land- 
scapes revealed the increasing power he is 
developing in decorative low-toned colour 
harmonies and in psychological penetration of 
his subjects. 


The work of the late F. McGillivray Knowles 
and Elizabeth Knowles was shown recently at 


For information used in these notes we 
wish to thank the following correspond- 
ents: C. H. Scott, Vancouver; C. J. 
Turpin, Victoria; H. G. Glyde, Calgary; 
R. W. Hedley, Edmonton; A. J. Mus- 
grove, Wéinnipeg; Margaret Tucker, 
Martin Baldwin, Nicholas Hornyansky, 
Toronto; Daphne Hein, Windsor; Jean- 
Paul Lemieux, Quebec; Violet Gillett, 
Julia Crawford, Saint John; Margaret 
Semple, Halifax; Sadie Organ, St. Joln’s, 
Nfld. 


Puitip SuRREY 

The Lovers, from the 
exhibition of the 
Contemporary Arts Society. 


Simpson’s in Toronto. Seascapes, landscapes 
and figure studies by the former and animal 
studies by the latter were included, also a 
group of paintings by Lila C. Knowles. 


The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of paintings 
by Maritime Artists, shown in Saint John re- 
cently, it to go on tour during the coming 
season to some ten or twelve centres. With it 
as a companion exhibition will be a selection 
of the work of the students of three, Maritime 
schools of art. 


An exhibition by members of the Nova 
Scotia Society of Artists has been heid in 
Halifax. Proceeds from the sales of the works 
exhibited went to the Queen’s Canadian Fund. 


The Fourth Annual Essex County Exhibi- 
tion of oils, water colours, drawings and sculp- 
ture has been held at the Willistead Art Gallery 
under the auspices of the Windsor Art Asso- 
ciation. 


W. P. Weston, A.R.C.A., Director of the 
Provincial Normal School in Vancouver has 
had an exhibition of his paintings held in Cal- 
gary under the auspices of the Calgary Art 
Association. His work grows and matures. 
Several large canvases and a series of sketches 
of mountain and landscape subjects, strongly 
patterned and simple in colour, made up the 
exhibit. Incidentally, the Calgary Art Asso- 
ciation now concludes its third year of activi- 
ties. It has had a creditable record in encour- 
aging local artists and in bringing travelling 
exhibitions to that city. 


Photo: Dominion Gallery. 
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PORTRAIT 
OF 
AN ARTIST 


SCHAEFER, 
water colour by 
Charles Comfort. 


Some of the most exciting work 
done by our official war artists 
is to be seen in the water colours 
of the R.C.A.F. done by Carl 
Schaefer during his assignment 
overseas with that force. Schaefer 
returned to Canada at the end of 
November, 1944. One of his 
water colours, “Bomb Aimer ‘C’ 
for Charlie,” is shown here. 


Photo: R.C.A.F. 
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Federation of Canadian Artists: Regional Notes 


At the annual meeting of the Quebec Region 
of the Federation of Canadian Artists held in 
November, Robert Ayre was elected chairman, 
succeeding Frederick B. Taylor, who is 
national vice-president. The other officers are: 
vice-chairman, Gordon Webber; honorary 
secretaries, Mrs. T. M. Fyshe, Jr., and Mlle. 
Louise Barette; honorary treasurer, Miss Avis 
Fyshe; executive: Frederick B. Taylor, Louis 
Muhlstock, Henry Eveleigh, Mrs. F. R. Scott, 
J. W. Reidford and Pierre Normandeau. 


The British Columbia Region of the Feder- 
ation has embarked on a campaign to interest 
some three hundred organizations in the brief 
on community centres as recently presented to 
‘the special parliamentary Committee on Recon- 
struction and Re-Establishment. 


Meetings of the Alberta Region have been 
held to promote the establishment of a civic 
centre in Edmonton. One of the meetings was 


held under the auspices of the Allied Arts 
Council which already has active departments 
in art, music, drama and the crafts. 

A southern branch of the Alberta Region 
has now been formed in Calgary, and its presi- 
dent and members have met with the city 
council to discuss projects for a civic centre. 
Lawren Harris, national president of the Feder- 
ation, recently addressed this branch on 
“Democracy and Art.” 

In Victoria, a Vancouver Island Region of 
the Federation was formed with the Hon. Mark 
Kearley as chairman. There is an initial enrol- 
ment of seventy members. Several projects are 
under consideration, especially that of the 
building of an art gallery in Victoria. This 
action it is hoped will take up that lag in the 
field of art activities in Victoria which has 
been commented upon by one resident of that 
city in a letter recently received by this 
magazine. 


COMMUNITY ART CENTRES 


Continued from page 77 


sult was a resolution, approved by the 
audience to be sent to the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, endorsing in principle 
the ideas as set forth in the combined 
brief of the fifteen national cultural 
organizations. Another result has been 
that the speakers of that evening have 
been invited to speak to other groups 
in Windsor on such subjects as The Arts 
in Post-War Canada.” 

Panel discussions are taking place else- 
where. In Winnipeg, the local Council 
of Women recéntly devoted a whole 
day to a forum on arts and the com- 
munity. Panel leaders representing music, 
writing, painting and drama participated. 


Discussions Among Army Men 

Service men, coming together in one 
of the regular discussion meetings held 
by the Canadian Legion War Services 
in the Alberni Camp, B.C., took up the 
theme of community centres. They gave 
it practical application by writing down 
suggestions for the types of mural they 


would best like erected in community 
centres in their home towns. 

“One Saskatchewan veteran of the last - 
war, a wheat farmer,” Anthony Walsh 
tells us, “wished to forget the harsh 
struggle for existence against the ele- 
ments. He wanted a scene depicting a 
peaceful summer evening with cows 
grazing near some trees, which he had 
watched over, as though they were chil- 
dren, until their roots were firmly estab- 
lished. An agricultural student from 
Alberta, at present an Army cook, was 
interested in a mural showing the growth 
of his settlement from the time the first 
settlers arrived with their ox carts, up 
to the present stage of tractors, autos 
and elevators. A Vancouver druggist 
preferred an industrial setting of logging, 
shipbuilding, pulp and paper mills, while 
a man who was a musician in civilian life 
wanted a shipping scene of pre-war 
days, when the white Empress liners lay 
at anchor surrounded by freighters, tugs 
and fishing boats.” 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


NEW ARCHITECTURE AND CITY 
PLANNING. A Symposium edited by Paul 
Zucker. The Philosophical Library, New 
York. $10.00. 


This useful book is a roundup of fifty-seven 
more or less authoritative opinions on the 
probable characteristics of post-war building 
and city planning in the United States. Despite 
its uneveness and occasional lapses into mere 
verbiage, despite its price and its grim text- 
book appearance and weight, it can be highly 
recommended to all those who are eager to 
promote a more thoroughly social use of the 
arts in Canada. For Architecture is still the 
Mistress Art, by far the greatest single influ- 
ence on the artistic consciousness of a people 
—an influence which can only be escaped by 
ceasing to be a social being, by hieing oneself 
to a hermit’s cave. 


Mr. Churchill's epigram, “We shape our 
buildings and afterwards our buildings shape 
us,” quoted with relish in the book, may be 
taken as an apt key to its character. Although 
the contributions range in subject matter from 
“The Private House” to “The Architecture of 
Inland Waterways,” from “Glass” to “Inter- 
racial Issues in Housing,” the emphasis is always 
a social one, directed to the creation of a sane 
and seemly environment for men living in 
community rather than men as economic indi- 
vidualists. There is also a note of urgency that 
crops up again and again. “. . . and afterwards 
our buildings shape us,” is a grim reminder that 
the net result of the complicated interactions 
of man and his environment have on the 
whole produced and accelerated degeneration, 
despite the remarkable accumulation of talent 
and experience during the last twenty years. 
There is a wide realization that the problem 
has long since passed from the technical to the 
political field: the architects, city planners, 
engineers and sociologists are now frustrated 
by the lack of a militant, informed public 
opinion determined to see the job through. 
Briefly, we will have chaos until we can induce 
a radical modification of the current notions 
of ‘laissez-faire’ based on ‘the sanctity of 
private property’—notions which have become 
the more stubbornly emotional as they de- 
creasingly reflect the realities of contemporary 
life. The note of urgency mentioned above 
means, quite simply, ‘now or never.’ While the 
war has produced a staggering back log of 
building, it has also accelerated the develop- 
ment of new materials and techniques while 
inducing a widespread receptiveness to change. 
The years immediately after the war may well 
determine, for a generation or more, whether 
we are capable of controlling our physical 
environment in any meaningful sense of the 
term. 


And what of Canada? On the debit side let’s 
recognize, but without discouragement, our 
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cultural colonialism, our distressing reluctance 
to stand on our own feet, particularly in matters 
architectural. Let us note also that the social 
attitudes derived from nineteenth century 
‘laissez-faire’ economics are more consciously 
and stubbornly held in Canada than in any 
other country. They will be manifest when- 
ever theory is discussed, but the curious fact 
is that we cheerfully’ ignore them when a 
problem is tackled pragmatically, without 
intrusion of theory—as much of our social 
legislation bears witness. Then, too, there is 
the unhappy fact that, in comparison with most 
‘advanced’ countries, we have made no dis- 
cernible headway in the adoption and develop- 
ment of the new architecture based on a 
fundamental approach combined with a forth- 
right use of modern building techniques. 
Mexico and Brazil, not to speak of pre-war 
England and Sweden, are at least ten years 
ahead of us in this respect. 


Mention of Sweden should remind us that, 
in normal times, Canada is unusually depend- 
ent on her tourist trade. If the deterioration of 
our communities is to be allowed to continue 
at the present rate, one wonders what there 
will be to attract visitors. Mountains, rivers 
and lakes? Americans, who form the bulk of 
the tourists, have plenty of spectacular geo- 
graphy back home. “Olde Worlde” Quebec? 
The fostering of French Canada as a sort of 
museum is surely a dreary conception besides 
being rather insulting to its inhabitants. We 
won't get anywhere by going backwards. 

No, it should not be too difficult to convince 
our government that the example of Paris is, 
broadly speaking, the profitable one to follow 
—and Paris was made into the world’s greatest 
tourist attraction by positive measures of city 
planning. Haussmann’s work was the most 
advanced of its day and notably did not 
attempt to recreate the Paris of Frangois Villon. 

A third factor which may well contribute 
to a fresh approach lies in the increase of our 
export trade needed to maintain our present 
standard of living. Economists appear to believe 
that, to hold our own, we will have to con- 
centrate on the production of quality goods. 
In these days the emphasis cannot be on handi- 
crafts but rather on the exploitation of all the 
design possibilities of modern materials and 
techniques. Perhaps the most striking example 
would lie in wood technology. Canada is pre- 
eminently a lumber country, yet our normal 
methods of using wood are still in the horse- 
and-buggy stage. The war, however, has forced 
us to develop the techniques of moulded, im- 
pregnated plywood for use in the Mosquito 
bomber. This is one of the most exciting of 
contemporary structural materials and could 
form the basis of a great exporting industry 
if applied to prefabricated housing, furniture 
and gadgets of all kinds. But here is the catch: 
as with plastics and other new materials, you 


In Canada, all public discussion of the new architecture is bedevilled by 

a scarcity of examples. This new power house at Shipshaw, P.Q., is 

encouraging despite a forced symmetricality further emphasized by the 
echo of a classic portico in the centre. 


cannot use impregnated plywood with proper 
effect unless you are willing to adopt the ‘func- 
tional’ aesthetic—unless you are willing to use 
the material honestly and straightforwardly, 
eschewing the peculiarly Canadian passion for 
trying to make something look like something 
else. The export trade may seem like a back- 
stairs way of popularizing modern aesthetics, 
but public discussion of aesthetics per se is a 
strangely unrewarding activity—as most archi- 
tectural propagandists have learned to their 
regret. 

When one considers the Canadian scene in 
terms of direct action, one finds two recent 
developments of great potential importance. 
The first was the so-called Artists’ Brief to the 
Special Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment calling for the setting up of 
cultural centres in both urban and rural com- 
munities. Now it is unhappily a truism that 
plans usually remain on paper unless they are 
backed by an informed and organized public 
opinion in the communities. The cultural centres 
themselves will require the formation of local 
pressure and study groups, the easier to or- 
ganize because the objective is appealing, easily 
grasped and not too ambitious. But if these 
centres are ever built they will provide a per- 
fect rallying ground for community interest in 
planning. 

The second event was the setting up of a 
Housing Research Bureau under the recent 
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Housing Act, an important step in the right 
direction, though it appears to be handicapped 
by the narrowness of its terms of reference and - 
its lack of an information budget. Ultimately 
we will need a full-dress Housing and Planning 
Research Bureau working in close co-operation 
with an augmented Building Research Division 
of the National Research Council and with a 
mandate to engage in education through the 
provinces by some device agreeable to the 
B.N.A. Act. We need a rapid improvement in 
quality of design if our great post-war build- 
ing program is not to end in disaster. We have - 
not too many men with the know-how but 
we have enough for a start. Hazen SIse. 


MOUNTAIN CLOUD. By Marius Barbeau. 
300 pp. Toronto: Macmillan. $4.00. 


North of the Liard River, west of the 
Mackenzie, in a country now traversed by the 
Alaska Highway, Pierre Cadieux, the trader, 
fell in love with Esalee, known to the tribe 
as one of the tsinnay—the sorrowful—because 
her white father had deserted her and her 
Tahltan mother. For Esalee’s sake, he had him- 
self initiated into the clan of the Wolves, was 
reborn as Mountain Cloud, and married her. 
Into the simple and pathetic story of their 
life together among the Indians, a story beauti- 
fully and movingly told, Dr. Barbeau has 
woven much of the native Canadian lore he 
knows so well, the daily customs, the songs and 
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“MODEL-LIGHT CLAY” 


A Self Setting 
PERMANENT MODELLING CLAY 


Becomes Hard as Stone * No Casting * No Firing 


When model is finished and exposed to the air, it is self-setting 
and becomes as hard as stone. To prevent setting, keep model covered 
with a damp cloth. Keep clay container tightly closed. 


Models can be decorated with Reeves’ CRAFT ENAMELS, 
OIL COLOURS, or TEMPERA POSTER WATER COLOURS. 
ALCO GLAZE or VARNISH GLAZE should be applied to protect 


water colour decoration and to produce a high gloss. 


This super fine clay is especially suitable for making small pieces 
of costume jewellery, such as brooches, ear-rings, etc. It can be 
applied to wood, china or metal by using china cement. 


Made in Grey, Green, Terracotta. 1 lb. 60c 5 Ibs. $2.25 


REEVES & SONS (Canada) LIMITED 


120 Richmond St. W., Toronto 1, Ontario 


The Story of Painting in Canada 


an exhibition sponsored by 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
LA MUSEE DE LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 
THE ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL 
THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


This is the first considered effort to present the development of painting in 

Canada as a continuous process from its beginning in the seventeenth century to 

the present day. It is of immediate significance in giving Canadians, as a people, 
an adequate conception of the vigour of their cultural heritage. 


The exhibition will be on view at 
THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 
January 9th—January 28th 


and subsequently will be shown at the other galleries in the following order— 
The National Gallery at Ottawa, The Art Association of Montreal, and La Musée 
de la Province de Quebec. 


An extensive and authoritative catalogue has been prepared on this 

exhibition. These catalogues may be obtained after January 9th by 

mail order from the Art Gallery of Toronto, or at the gallery 
where the exhibition is on view. 
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the rituals, and much of the rigour and beauty 
of the northern wilderness. Thoreau Mac- 
Donald, in his black and white chapter head- 
ings, interprets the spirit admirably, and the 
book is a credit to everyone, including the 
Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. The map 
of the country used as end papers was made by 
Naomi, Geneva and Constance Jackson. It will 
come as a surprise to A. Y. Jackson that, 
according to the Montreal Gazette, they are 
his daughters. R 


ART—CANADIANS, FOR THE USE OF. 
By Barker Fairley (Canadian Affairs, Vol. I, 
No. 22), 22 pp. Wartime Information Board, 
Ottawa. 


This series of monthly pamphlets on Cana- 
dian Affairs, issued for the information of our 
armed forces, devotes its December issue to 
treating art as one of Canada’s resources, as one 
of our assets for today and for the future. It is 


‘written as a primer for adults. The first section 


describes drawing as a fundamental urge held 
by children and by primitive men. The second 
section is on the problem of the artist finding 
a niche for himself in contemporary society; 
then there is a brief note on Canadian painting 
and a conclusion entitled, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Artists.” Art as an activity recognized 
and fostered by the community is the objective 
sought by Professor Fairley. He has put his 
case in refreshingly simple and _ colloquial 
terms, so much so that we expect it will be 
widely read in all the reading rooms of the 
armed forces to which it is sent. It is also avail- 
able free of charge to any civilian educational 
organization in Canada upon request to the 
Canadian Council of Education for Citizen- 
ship, Ottawa. D.W.B. 


ART IN PROGRESS. 256 pp; 259 plates. New 
York: The Museum of Modern Art. $3.75. 


This “omnibus picture book,” as it is de- 
scribed, is another of those handsome cata- 
logues which put the public far removed from 
New York in the debt of the Museum of 
Modern Art. The exhibition was in celebration 
of its fifteenth anniversary and it covered the 
late 19th and the 20th centuries pretty thor- 
oughly. Most of the paintings were borrowed. 
our of the plates are in full colour: “The Blue 
Window,” by Matisse; “Lower Manhattan,” 
by John Marin, “Three Women,” by Leger, 
and “Christ Mocked by Soldiers,” by Rouault. 

In addition to painting, the other interests 
of the Museum were surveyed in the exhibi- 
tion—prints, sculpture, photography, dance and 
theatre, film library, architecture, industrial 
design, posters, circulating exhibitions, educa- 
tional services. “There is an inevitable and vital 
ambiguity even in the name of the Museum of 
Modern Art,” says the foreword to the cata- 
logue. “. . . It has never been its intention to 
become solely a treasure-house of the arts. The 
word museum only partially defines the pur- 
pose of its founders and supporters and only 
partially characterizes its activities . . .” 


So the scope of the exhibition, and of the 
book, is wide. But to a Canadian there is dis- 
appointment in the fact that it isn’t wide 
enough to take in Canada. Only four British 
artists were represented, and no Canadians. 
When will the Museum of Modern Art, already 
awake to South America, give Canada a show, 
or at least include a few of our painters in its 
admirable surveys? R.A. 


AMERICAN BATTLE PAINTING 1776-1918. 
60 pp. 2 colour plates. Published jointly by 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
and the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


For those who find historic interest in battles 
and for those who are interested in the artist’s 
relation to the theme of war, this illustrated 
catalogue of a comprehensive exhibition of 
battle paintings should be stimulating, particu- 
larly in view of the work of our own Canadian 
war artists who are now in the field. 

Here are two relevant quotations from the 
essay by Lincoln Kirstein which has been 
printed in the catalogue: 

“No finished work of art showing military 
or naval incident was ever completed on the 
spot. Only the most rapid sketches have been 
made under fire, though these may have been 
mined for years as sources of inspiring fact.” 

“The best American battle paintings have 
been modest. They are filled with the quiet, 
well-observed reporting of the conscientious 
correspondent, whose notebooks reflect the 
words of Walt Whitman’s great inscription— 


‘I was the man, I suffered, I was there’. 

Mr. Kirstein omits to distinguish between 
battle painting and war painting. The one 
deals with the spectacle and action of war, the 
other with the feeling of war which Goya, 
for example, conveys so terrifyingly, or which 
Picasso embodies in his “Guernica.” 

One conclusion from this exhibition that 
cannot be overlooked or too strongly empha- 
sized is that the best artists have made the best 
records—from Trumbull’s dramatic “Battle of 
Bunker Hill” or Winslow Homer’s “Prisoners 
from the Front” and “Defiance,” through 
Glackens’ sensitive and graphic drawings of 
the Spanish-American war, up to Aaron 
Bohrod’s or Paul Sample’s contemporary war 
themes. 


This is a lesson that we need in Canada to 
fortify our War Artists’ Selection Committee 
in a policy of putting aesthetic quality over 
commercial illustration in their choice of 
official artists. 

Incidentally Mr. Kirstein makes a strong 
plea for the adequate housing and distribution 
of our war art after the war is over. J.LS. 


PROGRAMME 1944-45. 16 pp. The Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto. 
The skilful way in which this brochure has 


been designed deserves mention. The typo- 
graphy is chaste and simple, the few photo- 
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PASTELS 
WATER COLOURS 
EASELS 
PAPER 
INKS 


CANVAS PANELS 
ACE SHOWCARD COLOUR 
DRAWING BOARDS 
SHOWCARD BOARD 
DRAFTING SETS 
PENCILS 
and complete line of 
GRUMBACHER 
COLOURS 

AND 
BRUSHES 


EVERYTHING 
for 


the ARTIST at 


MEAKINS 


& SONS LIMITED 


Box 247 
HAMILTON 

HALIFAX TORONTO 

54 Granville St. 56 Adelaide St. E. 
3-7617 Elgin 4994 

MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
655 Craig St. W. Victoria Bldg. 

Lancaster 9848 120 Lombard St. 

96-266 


graphs used are given proper display on full 
pages, while the cover design is an interesting 
essay in the use of contrasting lines of bright 
colour. This example from Toronto proves 
that good design can and should begin right 
at home in the galleries themselves, in their 
own publicity and posters and layout and 
lettering. D.WB. 


THE ARTS AND RELIGION. Edited by 
A. E. Bailey. 180 pp., 24 plates. Toronto: 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


“The Arts and Religion” comprises the four 
1943 Ayre Lectures given at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, including also an 
introduction by the editor, showing that religion 
and the arts, both “instinctive activities” have 
been closely allied from prehistoric times. 


The book is written, as is to be expected, 
from the point of view of religion rather than 
art; its aim is to show how the arts have 
served, and, either by implication or by direct 
discussion, how they can be made to serve, the 
purposes of religion. Each of the four lectures 
is concerned with the relation of religion to a 
particular branch of the arts: painting and 
sculpture, architecture, music, and drama. In 
the first, A. E. Bailey draws examples from the 
history of painting and sculpture to show 
ways in which these two arts have served 
various ends of religion. It is not a process in 
which an aesthetic examination of a particular 
work reveals its quality to be significant to 
religion; it is a matter of selecting works, the 
subjects or intentions of which are manifestly 
religious, and re-arranging them in various 
categories according to the particular religious 
object each has been made to serve—didacti- 
cism, dogmatism and so on. This may be a 
legitimate point of view so long as no implica- 
tion is made that religious expression of itself 
in a work, without reference to its qualities as 
art, can justify its inclusion in a group even of 
religious art. A work of art is entitled to be 
considered first of all for its intrinsic merits 
as such. It might be felt that some attempt 
should be made to explain the unique contri- 
bution to be made to religion by painting and 
sculpture. In the second lecture, Kenneth J. 
Conant makes a study of the basis and develop- 
ment of Gothic, “the most sublime in all reli- 
gious architecture,” in the third, H. Augustine 
Smith deals with various aspects of church 
music. Fred Eastman in the fourth, “The 
Dramatist and the Minister” answers the prac- 
tical question: “What can the minister learn 
from the dramatist that will make preaching 
and the conduct of a service more effective?” 
This is a pointed discussion and, together with 
several sections in the other chapters similarly 
concerned with the potential contribution of 
the arts to religious understanding, it may 
seem more apposite than parts dealing with 
the accomplished contribution. D.K.M. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Avis Fyshe was born in Halifax but has lived most 
of her life in the United States and Montreal. She 
received her art education at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; studied illuminating 
and lettering in Florence, Paris and London, organized, 
with her fellow graduates in Boston, the Fayette 
Guild; returned to Montreal in 1933; bought her first 
press in 1936. : 


Pegi Nicol MacLeod grew up in Ottawa, studied 
under Franklin Brownell and later at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Montreal. She has lived in New York for 
some years but returns to Canada each summer to 
conduct classes at the Observatory Art Centre, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. This year she spent three months 
painting the Women’s Services in Ottawa. 


Margaret Tucker is a lecturer on the staff of the . 
Art Gallery of Toronto. 


Marion W. Abra is in charge of the arts program 
of the Junior League of Winnipeg. 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


This month we feature our Artists 
Designers (Gouache) Colours! 


@ Manufactured in 28 colours in 1 oz. jars at 45c per jar. 
@ Also C.A.L. Reproduction white; supplied in 1 oz. and 4 
oz. jars, for photograph re-touching, and where an exceed- 
ingly dense white is demanded. Reproduction white flows 
easily and will not pile up on the brush. 

@ All these colours are made in a heavy paste consistency 
and may be thinned with water to obtain the most delicate 
washes. All colours intermix well to give delicate inter- 
mediate colours, or may be used full strength to give 
brilliant poster effects. 

@ Standard Ostwald shades are included in this set, 
together with many intermediate and special colours. 
ee brilliant, pure colours are required, they are 


@ May be used with dry and wet brush, pen or air-brush 
by simply thinning with water, and applied to all types 
of materials, where a water proof colour is not required. 
@ These colours have been approved by leading commer- 
cial artists and are available now! 


Send for a set today! 
“Buy Canadian—Buy the Best” 
96 QUEEN STREET EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 


A MUST for Intelligent Canadians 


Anyone wishing to keep in touch with progressive 
Canadian viewpoints on cultural and social develop- 
ments, politics and current affairs MUST read THE 
CANADIAN FORUM. 

For almost twenty-four years its frank, informed and 
analytical articles have reflected the forward-looking 
trends in Canadian thought. 


THE CANADIAN 


iF O R U M 


Canada’s Progressive Monthly 


28 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Subscription: $2.00 per Year 


THE GROUP 
OF SEVEN 


By THOREAU MacDONALD 


This will probably prove a popular title in 
the Canadian Art Series. In it appear the 
forerunner of The Group, Tom Thomson, 
all of The Seven and one or two artists 
who joined later. Members of the famous 
Group are: . Frank Carmichael, Lawren 
Harris, A. Y. Jackson, Frank H. Johnston, 
Arthur Lismer, J. E. H. MacDonald, F. 
Horsman Varley. With 30 reproductions 
in black and white. 


Cloth, $1.00 each; paper, 60 cents each 
At Your Bookseller’s 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


@ news of adult education 
@ community centre projects 
@ group discussion techniques 
@ film, book, pamphlet reviews 


A monthly magazine for the use of 
participants in Citizens’ Forum, Farm 
Forum, community centres and other 
types of adult education activity. 


* 
Published by 


The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 


198 College St., Toronto 2B, Ontario 


15c a copy $1.00 a year 
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FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


CAMBIE & DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Three and Four Year Courses in 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Leading to High School Graduation and 
Special Certificate 
Special One and Two Year Courses 

Beauty CuLTurE MacuinE SHop 
CoMMERCE PRACTICE 
DRAFTING Moror MeEcuanics 
ELEctricity PRINTING 
Home Economics WoopworkING 
Wiretess TELecRAPHY (Radio) 
Prospectus on Request 


fine 
Hand Bookbinding 
* and Book 
Illuminating 


Dorothy A. Burnett 


* Pupil of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey, 
San Francisco. 


1656 W. 12TH AVE. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 
STANLEY ROYLE, R.B.A., A.R.W.A., R.C.A., 
Director 


A four years’ course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
A three years’ Crafts course leading to a 
Certificate. 
Students can enroll for any length of time for 
any course in Drawing, Painting, or Crafts. 


Write for Bulletin 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
ART SOCIETIES 
1944-45 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
President: Ernest Fosbery 
Vice-President: Alfred J. Casson 
Treasurer: Hugh G. Jones 

Secretary: E. Dyonnet 


Canadian Group of Painters 
President: Isabel McLaughlin 
Ist Vice-President: Fritz Brandtner 
2nd Vice-President: Lawren Harris 
Secetary: Philip T. Clark 


Seulptor’s Society of Canada 
President: Frances Loring 
Vice-President: Henri Hebert 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sheila Wherry 
Quebec Provincial Representative: Byllee Lang 


Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
President: Caven Atkins 
Vice-President and Treasurer: Jack Bush 
Vice-President: Fritz Brandtner 
Secretary: Miriam Fox Squires 


Canadian Society of Graphic Art 
President: E. Conyers Barker 
Ist Vice-President: K. Campbell Ward 
2nd Vice-President: Charles H. Scott 
Secretary: Fred Hagan 
Treasurer: Joy Bain 


Society of C di Pai Etch and Engravers 
President: Nicholas Hornyansky 
Vice-President: Wilbur Peacock 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. Ainslie Loomis 
Recording Secretary: John Inglehart 


Federation of Canadian Artists 
President: Lawren Harris 
Vice-President: Frederick B. Taylor 
Secretary: H. G. Kettle 


Ontario Society of Artists 
President: Alfred J. Casson 
Secretary: Herbert S. Palmer 
Vice-President and Treasurer: J. S. Hallam 


Contemporary Arts Society 
President: John Lyman 
Vice-President: Dr. Paul Dumas 
Secretary: Robert Elie 
Treasurer: Louis Muhlstock 


President: Violet A. Gillett 

Vice-President for Nova Scotia: H. A. Russell @ 
Vice-President for New Brunswick: John Bishop® 
Vice-President for P.E.I.: A. L. Wright : 


Nova Scotia Society of Artists 
President: Mrs. W. F. Bayne 
Vice-President: Mrs. B. H. Marr 
Secretary: Mrs. R. S. Henderson 
Treasurer: Ellen Lindsay 


Manitoba Society of Artists 
President: Newton Brett 
Vice-President: James G. MacGregor 
Secretary: George Paterson 
Treasurer: Arthur Beech 


Alberta Society of Artists 
President: H. G. Glyde 
Chairman: Alexander Calhoun 
Secretary-Treasurer: Leo E. Pearson 


British Columbia Society of Fine Arts 
President: Gerald H. Tyler 
Vice-President: Paul Rand 
Hon. Secretary: Lilias Farley 
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